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\HERE is 5 any 
prejudice more general, 
than that which inclines us to 
believe that whatever is in a 
more than ordinary degree 
pleaſing to ourſelves, muſt; ne> 


world; and our deſire of mak- 


f 


ceſſarily be ſo to the reſt of the 


— 
— — — I 
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ing others take part in our en- 
—̃ͤ——— 
ſelf-intereſt do not interfere, is 
always in proportion to the 
force and vivacity with which 
they affect our ow] ᷓ feeling: 
That this deſtre improperly 
indulged, not only fails of pro- 
Aucingithe wiſhed- for effect, but 
0 often followed by one quite 
_ contrary; muſt be acknowledy- 
e "ſtill, mbſe who err (lety 
becauſeo their deſire of giving 
At pleaſure 


( vi ) 
_ pleaſure outruns their ability, 
have a title to indulgence, which 
even the diſappointment or diſ- 
pleaſure they may occaſion can- 
not reaſonably ſet aſide: To 
this indulgence at leaſt the 
writer of the following few 
pages puts in his claim, conſei- 


ous that the ſole motive of 
their publication is his wiſh to 

communicate to others, ſome * 
part of the pleaſure he received 
in the delightful tour they are 
intended to deſcribe. 
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ERMENONVEILLD. 
HE tribute of admiration 
due to extraordinary ta- 


lents or pre- eminent virtue, is 
never perhaps ſo imperiouſly ex- 


acted, or ſo liberally paid, as in 
thoſe moments when we ap- 
proach the Tombs of perſons, 


who, when living, over-ſtepp'd,, 


in a particular or unuſual degree, 


the common limits of excellence 
B. preſcribed) 


\ 


. ) 


preſcribed to mortals. Our fa- 
culties on ſuch occaſions ſeem to 
have loſt all liberty of ſentiment 


and perception, and to be tied 


down as it were by ſome over- 
ruling force, to the contempla- 


tion of a ſingle idea, for ever 


preſent to the imagination, which 
either finds or creates 1t in every 
object that ſtrikes the ſenſes. If 
it be true, as has been often 
aſſerted, that idolatry took its 


_ riſe in a perverſion of gratitude 
towards the early benefactors of 
humanity, we may take it for 


granted, 


ä 135 
granted, that the firſt altar raiſed + 
to an imaginary divinity, was 
compoſed of the native unſha- | 
ven turf, which covered the re- 
mains of ſome adventurous he- 
ro or venerable elder, newly con- 
ſigned to the boſom of the earth, 
amidſt the lamentations of thoſe 
whom he had lately protected by 
his valour, or amazed and en- 
lightened by ſome unprecedent- 
ed effort of inventive induſtry ; 
inſomuch that the alliance be- 
tween the place of burial and 
place of n. „ however in- 
B 2 congruouꝰ 


IN: « | 4 ) 
congruous in itſelf, is of higher 
antiquity than may be generally 
ſuſpected. The excurſion, of 
which the following ſhort nar- 
rative is deſigned to contain an 
account, was performed under 
the fulleſt and moſt complete 
influence of the impreſſions here 
alluded to; a circumſtance of 
which I thought it neceſſary to 
apprize my readers, in order 
that, ſhould they meet with any 
thing ſingular in the conception 
or repreſentation of the objects 
deſcribed in it, they may know 
What cauſe to attribute it to. 
| o 
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On the zoth Auguſt, 1783, 
I ſet out in company with two... 
other gentlemen from Paris for 
Ermenonville, the Stowe, as it has 
been called, but more properly 
the Leaſowes of France, to the 
exquiſitely elaborate ſimplicity 
of which latter place, in the 
ſtate in which it remained dur- 
ing the life of its amiable and 
ingenious cultivator, or creator 
rather, it bears a nearer reſem 
| blance, than to the magnificence 
of the former. I muſt acknow- 
ledge however, that we were not 
ſo 


1" CS) 
do much attracted by the beau- 
ties of the place itſelf, as by the 
deſire of paying a viſit (making 
a pilgrimage I had almoſt ſaid) to 
the Tomb of Ross AU. A con- 
feſſion this, which I would not 
Have ventured to make, but in 
the perſuaſion that thoſe among 
my readers who are acquainted 
with the productions of that ex- 
traordinary genius, and who, in 
conſideration of the purity as 
well as ſublimity of moſt of his 
doctrines, and the energetick and 
arreſiſftible eloquence with which 

ET he 
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he enforced all of them, may be: 
inclined to over-look the ine- 
qualities of the writer, and the 
frailties of the man, will rather 
ſhare in our enthuſiaſm than 
cenſure it. | 


We paſſed through St. Denis 
without ſtopping to contem- 
plate the monuments of depart- 

ed royalty ; the empire enjoyed 
by the monarchs whoſe remains 
are depoſited there, was circum- 
ſcribed within the narrow limits 
of their * lives; but the elo. 


quent 


| +3 

quent apologiſt of virtue and hu- 
manity, whoſe Tomb we preſſed 
forward to viſit, had erected æà 
chrone in the hearts of all who 
love the one or reverence the 
other, whoſe foundations muſt 
ſtand unſhaken, ſo long as the: 
23 language in which he wrote en- 

dures. wh 


What our veneration for tlie 
ee however could not 
obtain from us, a much more 
powerful attraction eaſily effect- 


ot; for arriving ſoon" after at 
J Luſarcbes, 


(9) 

Luſarebes, we forgot for a while 
the object of our journey, in the 
contemplation of one of the 
moſt delightful proſpects I ever 
beheld; a valley incloſed within 
4 double range of hills erowned 
n wood, ſtretching out to a 
conſiderable diſtance, and divided 
by a river, which being on a le- 
vel with its banks, reflected as 


in mirror, the vineyards and 


corn-fields that bordered it on 
either fide, while a number of 


clumps or ſingle trees, ſeattereq 
at irregular diſtances, took off 


ON C that 
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that air of ſameneſs which be- 
trays art, and ſerved as ſo many 


reſting places on which the eye 


repoſed at pleaſure, during its 


excurſions acroſs this enchant- 
ing ſcene. Divided after ſome 
time between our unwillingneſs 


to quit the proſpect we were 
going to leave behind, and our 


ceagerneſs to enjoy the gratifica- 


tion we had in view, we expe- 
rienced a mixed ſenſation and of 
a peculiar kind, which we could. 


not help comparing to the ef- 
fect of two liquors, that con- 


found 


Rnd 
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found each other on the-palats, 


and ſuffer it to receive the true 
flavour of neither. We proced- 
ed however on our journey, but 
could not help looking back 
from time to time, and it was 
with ſome degree of pain we de- 
ſcended the neighbouring hill 
which intercepted ſo en | 
proſpett. 

And 16 ain 
— av face of nature 
was not now ſo gay, ſo varied, 
ſo magnificent as at Euſarcbes, 
we had notwithſtanding no rea- 
enen S2 
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fon to complain; there was 
enough to gratify moderate ex- 
pectation, and the landſcapes 
that ſtretched on each ſide the 


road to Chantilly, would have af- 
forded abundant matter, both of 
admiration and delight, could 

we have forgotten the valley 
Goh "EE we fo ny mn 


We arrived at Chantilly avi 
night fall, and our firſt care was 
to find out, if poſſible, a com- 

fortable inn, a matter of no very 
— „ in moſt parts of 
France. 


Tv 
France. We were however ſuf- 
ficiently fortunate in this in- 


ſtance, meeting with nothing to 
interrupt thoſe agreeable ſenſa- 
tions with which the wearied 
traveller ſits over his evening 
fire, while he recalls and enjoys 
agam, as it were, the pleaſing in- 
ceidents of the paſt day, and looks 
forward to the next with the 
hope of additional e, 


We aroſe early to viſit the eu- 


rioſities of the Palace of Chan- 


tally; it is the principal eountry 
ſeat - 


Ta) 


feat of the Prince of Conde, and 


formerly belonged to the Mont- 


morency family, whoſe arms {till 


appear over the gate. The Con- 
ſtable Montmorency, taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Caſtel Nau- 


dari, and beheaded at 7 oulouſe, 
Was its laſt poſſeſſor of that 


name. Before the palace is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of that noble - 
man, who may be Juftly: conſi- 
dered as the laſt great martyr of 
public liberty in France, Being 


taken in arms, not ſo properly 
ry the authority of the ſo- 


vereign 2 


—_ 
vereign, as the deſpotiſm of his 
miniſter, his judges complying 
with the letter of the law, and 
over-awed by the preſence of 
Richelieu, were obliged to con- 
demn him. While the ſeverity 
of his fate excited pity or indig- 
nation in every other breaſt, he 
was himſelf the only perſon that 


conſidered it with calmneſs and 
unconcern. The King's bro- 
ther, the Pope's nuncio, the ve- 


netian ambaſſador; and ſeveral 
other perſonages of diſtinction, 
intereſted themſelves in his be- 


2 a half. 


1 * 
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1 half. His ſiſter, the Princeſs of 
Condi, threw herſelf at the King's 
feet, and in the bitterneſs of her 
heart beſought him to ſpare the 
laſt ſurviving repreſentative of 

ſo many heroes, but Louis was 
inflexible; the natural ſeverity 
of his temper, hardened by the 
gloomy policy of Richelieu, was 
proof againſt ſupplication. The 
power of the nobles, too great 
no doubt conſidered in itſelf, 
formed the only barrier againſt 
the ſyſtem of univerſal deſpo-—- 
tiſm, which it was the buſineſs 
Men ö 6 
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of that haughty ſtateſman's life 
to eſtabliſn. It became neceſſary 

therefore to ſhew by ſome ſtrik- 
ing example, what thoſe among 
the nobility had to expect, who, 
by defending their own privile- 
ges, might retard the: deſtruction - 
that threatened e People 8 
en 2M 7 


On i the Palace we 
were conducted to the armory: 
Where we ſaw the armour of 
the celebrated Anne de. Montmo- 
rency,,] killed at the battle of St, 

a 933 Denis, | 


> 
z 


Denis, where, notwithſtanding 
his advanced age, he fought with 
all the fire and intrepidity of 
youth. On the back of the ar- 


mour, the impreſſion of a ball 
1s viſible; but that which killed 


him, he received in the cheek, 


from Robert Stuart, a Scotch 
gentleman ; we viewed with no 


little eagerneſs, the hole in the 
head of the armour. through 


which it . paſſed, We were af- 
terwards ſhewn the armour of 


Henry the Fourth, the great and 
beloved monarch of France ; and 
W that 


x 


that worn by Jean of Arc, com- 

monly called the Maid of Or- 
leans, a name familiar to every 0 
one acquainted with French or 
Engliſh hiſtory. 


We proceeded next to examine 
the cabinet of natural hiſtory, 
which contains a moſt ſuperb 
collection, equally valuable for 
the abundance, variety and ra- 
rity of its materials, and for the 
order and method, with which. 
they are arranged. 19 
| Ry ls D 2 Ss Of 
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Of the paintings, a few only 
have any claim to conſiderable 


merit. The apartments are for 


the moſt part ſplendidly furniſh- 
ed, but ſome of them are fallen 
into decay, owing perhaps to the 
greatneſs of their number, as 


they are too many to be occu- 
248805 4 \ 
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The ſtables are of the moſt 
finiſhed architecture, being reck- 


oned the fineſt in France. At 


each extremity is a pavilion with 


three arcades; that of the great 


gate 


4 
ö En 


gate is remarkably beautiful, 
being adorned with pilaſters, 
cornices and figures of horſes in 
baſſo relieve. © 
The gardens of Chantilly are 
much admired by the French, 
but they have few charms for an 


cial mode of improvement, 


ed le jardin Anglois, the Engliſh 
garden, which is pretty enough. 
A river remarkably limpid, fall- 
ing from a grand caſcade, me. 

anders 


eye accuſtomed to a leſs artiſi- 


There is indeed a little ſpot call. 


( nm } 


anders through it in various 
windings, and gives freſhneſs 
and verdure to the place. The 
bameau or village, in the cen- 
ter, is compoſed of a few thatch- 


ed cabins, one of which is call- 
ed the hermitage, another ſerves 
as a kitchen, another as a dining 
apartment, and a fourth as a li- 
brary, where, among other books 
we ſaw Tom Jones, Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, and Clariſſa. The 
ſimplicity and agreeable wildneſs 
of the jardin Anglors, is very well 
ef contraſted with the conſtrained 


and 


. 


and affected regularity that pre- 
vails around it, but it is laid out 
ü on too ſmall a ſcale, which gives 
it an air of littleneſs and inſig· 
a 


The iſland of 8 52 FRY — 
mour, riſes out of a ſmall. lake. 
and 1s diſpoſed into beds of flow- 
ers, and groves of odoriferous 

ſhrubs, interſperſed with alcoves 
of woodbine, artificial grottos, 

and purling ſtreams. At one 
end is a Temple of Venus, which 

Ne to us a very tawdry 15 
edifice, 


. 


„) 


edifice, unworthy. of a goddeſs 

ſo ſincerely and ſo univerſally 
worſhipped ; and deſtitute 'of 
many embelliſhments, which a 
more judicious hand might have 
beſtowed on it. There are how- 


ever two beautiful ſtatues of the 


divinity of the place, inferior in- 


deed to the celebrated one at 


Mark, ſo well known to tra- 
vellers by an agnomen too inde- 
licate t to tranſlate. per 


Near the temple is a little 
Cupid of marble, naked, with- | 
581995 EPR: out 
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out bow or quiver, and holding 
in his hand a heart. On the 
pedeſtal that ſupports him, is 
the following pretty inſcription, 
by Monſieur Grouville: 


Nꝰoffrant qu'un cœur à la beauté, 

Auſſi nu que la verite, 5 

Sans armes comme l'innocence, 

Sans alles comme la conſtance; 

Tel fut l'amour au fiecle d'or ! 

On ne le trove plus, mais on le cherche 
encore. 925 


« Naked as truth, unarmed 
like innocence, without wings, 
for ſo is conſtancy, offering no 


>. Alb 
bribe to beauty, but a heart. 
ſuch was love in the golden age: 
that love whom mortals have 
been ſince in ſearch of, and 


whom they are condemned ever 
to ſeek after, and never to find.“ 


we met here with little elſe 


remarkable, except a ene 
adorned with ſeveral baſins, a 

terrace with ſome poor ſtatues, 
water ſpouting on every ſide, 
and a grand caſcade, on which 
all the powers of art have been 
exhauſted. The gardens, to ſay 
For | the 


the truth, however rich and ela- 
borate in their compoſition, are 
far from being a model of rural 
perfection. They preſent us 
with nothing great, nothing 
bold or majeſtick, no pleaſing 
variation of ſtyle, no diverſity of 
landſcape; Splended embelliſh- 
ments are preferred to ſimple 
beauties, and the laboured ele- 
gance of art to the charming ir- 
regularities of nature. It was 
impoſſible to paſs through them 
without recollecting the two ce- 


lebrated lines of Pope 
8 Grove 
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Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother, 


And half the platform juſt reflects the 
other, 


Our way to Ermenonville lay 
through the foreſt of Chantilly, 
over a looſe ſandy bottom, de- 
ſcending by a gentle declivity. 
The foreſt, ſaid to contain eight 


thouſand acres, is laid out into 


a number of long allies, which, 
like the radii of a circle, meet 
in a central point, called an 
 etoile, or ſtar. The ſameneſs and 
artificial appearance of the views 
it 


( 329 


it afforded, together with their 
perpetual recurrence, fatigued ' 
us beyond meaſure, and made 
a ſhort ride appear as long as it 
was tireſome and diſguſting. _ 


After being at ſome difficulty 
to make our way through this 
woody labyrinth, we at length 
emerged from it, and ſhortly 
after -arrived at Ermenonville. 
The town is ſituated in a hol- 
low, and fo emboſomed in trees, 
that we did not perceive it till 
we came to the very houſes, or 

Cottages 
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cottages rather, for they do not 
deſerve the former appellation- 
_ Amongſt, them, however, we 
found out what was called an 
inn, though with little” elſe be- 
ſide the following inſcription, 
and verſes, which are over the 
door, to entitle it to the name 


of one: 


L' Empereur JOSEPH a dinè dans cette 
Maiſon, Samedi, 24 Mai, 1777. 
Preferer aux Palais, cette ſimple chaumiere, 
Y depoſer des Rois le faſte et la grandeur, 
De ſes hdtes charmes honorer la candeur, 
Aupres d'eux conſerver VEgalite premiere; 
C'eſt 


„ 
Ceſt ce que fait un Prince; et yous croi- | 
riez peut ètre 
Quill faut le mettre au rang des heros . 
buleux; | 
| Si l'on ne nommoit JOSEPH II, 
Des Germains fortunés et le Pere et le 
/ Maitre, 


In Engliſh, 
40 The Emperor JOSEPH dined in this 
Houſe, Saturday May 24, 272%. 
4% The Monarch who preferred the fim- 
&« plicity of a Cottage to the ſplendor of 


„ Palaces ; who laid ade at its threſhold 
« the pomp and luſtre of Royalty ; who 
« ſhared. in the heart-felt joy of his de. 
© lighted hoſts, and reſpected in their per. 
«« ſons the natural equality of mankind , 
« was not one of thoſe Heroes whoſe vir- 
* tues exiſt only in the 1 1 of fable, 
but, 
* OSEPH u. 

4 In whom the Germans find at once a 


« Father and a Prince.“ 
; | | "It 


„ 


It muſt be dcktioniledped that 
the French, who miſs no oppor- 
tunity of offering incenſe to roy- 
alty, ſeldom make ſo good a 
choice of. the object of their de- 
votion as in the preſent inſtance. 


Atſter having breakfaſted in the 

ſame chamber in which the Em- 
peror dined, (an honour which 
our hoſt did not forget to re- 
mind us of, with no little em- 
phaſis) we began our ramble. 


Our firſt viſit, after taking a 
e view of the chateau or 
caſtle, 
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caſtle, which is the country ſeat 
of the Marquis de Girardin, was 


to the deſert, a wild and roman- 


tic, but not unpleaſing ſpot, 


preſerved in its preſent ſtate, ! 


ſhould ſuppoſe, to ſerve as a con- 


traſt to the more cultivated beauʒ- 


ties of the park and gardens.— 
It lies to the left of the village, 
and we reached it by the banks 
of a lake, about a mile in cir- 
cumference, bordered with wil” 
lows, and nearly divided towards 
the middle by an elevated pe- 
ninſula, covered with furze and. 
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braſkwood; that ſeemed to be 


the retreat of innumerable wild 


fowl. Round this lake the de- 
ſert riſes in the form of an am- 


pitheatre, and with a gradual 
aſcent ſtretches away the whole 
extent of the ſenſible horizon. 
The rays of the ſun, playing on 
the ſurface of the waters, were 


reflected on the ſeene around, 
and enlightened and gilded the 


whole landſcape. Entering the 
deſert, we clambered to an emi- 
nence, whence we had a com- 
"on view it: the ſavage land- 

1 - | aps 


EE 
ſcape. We were charmed as 


well as aſtoniſhed by the wild- 


neſs and variety of the gbjects: 


whether we ſurveyed the pro- 
found valley or the riſing hill, 
the wide ſpreading oaks and 


impetuoſity from the broken 
rocks, or the clear ſtream flow- 
ing gently oer the ſmoath peb. 


 bles, the majeſtick, yet ſimple 
hand of nature was eyery where 


viſible. On every fide either the 
richeſt luxuriancy of vegetation 


. met 


towering pines or the humble 
ſhrubs, the. fload ruſhing with 
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met the ſight, or the few barren 
ſpots that appeared, ſerved only 
to ſet off the genera] WO 


We here found a cottage or 
grot, ſcooped into the rock, and 
covered with furze : within is 
the following inſcription : 


Vois tu, paſſant, cette roche ecraſe ? 
Elle merite ton reſpect : Aa 
Elle a ſervi, toute brute qu'elle eſt, 

Pour abriter la vertu couronnee. 


« Obſerve, paſſenger, this ruinous maſs. 
It is entitled to your reſpect, having 
once, all ſenſeleſs as it is, been the ſhel- 
A ter and guardian of virtue.“ | 


"v3 8 1 Rouſſeau 


(57) 


Rouſſeau had taken IN in 


this grot, from a ſtorm which 
ſurprized him in one of thoſe 
excurſions, during which he 


loved to read the great book of 


nature, on the tops of moun- 


tains, or in the depths of ſome 


venerable foreſt. I reſted with 
pleaſure on the ſeat that had 
once ſupported him, and felt 
ſomething like a ſentiment of 


thankfulneſs to the aſylum that 


had protected him. Ba oer 
We deſcended the hill by a 


| winding path, and, croſſing the 
valley, 
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valley, reached the ſummit” of 
the eminence on the ather ſide, 
on which ſtands a cabin called 
bai cabane de Jean Jacques. It 
built againſt. the rock and 
_ thatched with heath. Within, 
beſides a plain and unorna- 
mented: fire place, we found a 
feat cut out of the rock, and 
-coxered with moſs, a ſmall table, 
and twe wicker chairs. / On a 


elf formed by a ven of the 
rock, ſtood a pitcher, | 


*Y "S» 
7 * 


tw») 
On the outſide of the rubin wh 


read the following inſcription + - 


« Celui la eſt veritablemen, 
bre, qui n'a pas beſoin de 
mettre les bras d'un antſe au 


bout des ſiens pour faire fa | 


_ « yolonte.” 


He alone is truly free, who 


de has no wiſh that he cannot 


* gratify, without lengthening 
&« gut his own arms with thoſe 


e of another pern“ 


r 1 290 
2 


After recognizing in | this ine 
ſcription the unconquerable i in- 
* 


r 


( 49 ) 
dependence of ſentiment that ſo 
peculiarly characterized Rouſ- 
ſeau, as well as the ſublime ſim- 
plicity of expreſſion, ſometimes 
inelegant perhaps, but always 
energetick, which conſtitutes the 
principal charm of his writings, 
we turned to the other ſide of 
the door, and read; | 


\ 
+ \ 
| \ 


« Ceſt ſur la cime * mon- 
ce tagnes, que Thomme ſe plait 
« a contempler la nature. Ceſt, 
Ja que, tete-a-tate avec elle, 


1 


— 1 en regoit des inſpirations 
ni HOFIOTTOOND, gt. toutes 


1 
« toutes puiffantes, qui elstent 
ame au deſſus de 1 
« WA tt des ira 


- It is on the tops x moun- 
＋ tains that man contemplates 
<« © the face of nature with real 
edelight. There i it is, that, in 
conference with the fruitful 


< parent. of all things, he re- 

« cetves from her thoſe all-pow- 
* erful inſpirations, which lift 
| « the mind above the ſphere of ; 
** erxor and prejudice.” 12 
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WMe deſcended by a path called 
de ſentier de Rouſſeau, and, taking 
a circuit round the lake, return 
ed by the other ſide of it to the 
village, to procure a guide to 
conduct us through the park, 
the objects of curioſity in which 
we had been informed, were too 
numerous to be all diſcovered 
without ſuch aſſiſtance, as well 
as too deſerving of attention to 
hazard the miſſing of any of 
them. We paſſed by the cha- 
teau, which is the uſual country 


reſidence of the Marquis de Gi- 
rardin, 


rardin, to whom Ermenonville 


belongs. It ſtands on a river, 
and its ſituation in the midſt of 
water, was all we obſerved re- 
markable in it. Two. pavillions 
as the French call them, ſtand- 


ing in a line, about thirty yards 


on each ſide from the body of 


the houſe, ſerve as wings to it. 
In that on the right hand as we 


faced. the houſe, died Rouſſeau, ' | 


He had reſided there but a little 
time before his death. We made 
ſeveral enquiries about his man- 
ner of ng, and the fallowing 
particulars 
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particulars concerning the pri- 


vate life of this extraordinary 


man, will not, it is preſumed, be 
unacceptable to the reader. He 


got his meat from the market of 
Ermenonville; his table, as may 


of his taſte, and mediocrity of 
his circumſtances. He ſome 
times dined with the Marquis 
de Girardin, but much leſs fre- 
quently than his noble patron 


would have wiſhed. He had 
4 n a fondneſs for his 


younger 


de ſuppoſed, was modeſt and 
frugal, ſuited to the ſimplicity 
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younger 6; he called him kis 
little . governor, and as he 
brought him every day to walk 
with him, he uſed to ſhew great 
impatience, if 'the boy delayed 
too long coming to him of a 
morning. He inſtructed him in 
the firſt principles of botany, 5 
and took pleaſure in opening 
his mind to the beauties of na- 
ture, He alſo gave leſſons in 
muſick to Mademoiſelle de Gi= 
rardin, and this was to him 
a. favourite amuſement. . We 


enquired. of our guide 1 
he 


ig . _— 
2 = 
„ 
WA. = 
v3 - 
man hear! appear withou 
2 . 


he was affable, and if he 
converſed much with the in- 
habitants of the village. He 
told us he did, particularly with 
thoſe that were poor, whom he 
delighted to aſſiſt by his inſtruc- 
tions and advice. We made ſe- 
veral other enquiries, and the 3 
anſwers we received, tended all 
to confirm. us. in the opinion we 
already entertained of him. But 
as the laſt moments of life are 
thoſe alone in which the ſitua- 
tion and ſentiments of the hu- 


"gull 


we +a 
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F | ERS 4 
guiſe, and conſtitute therefore 


the” beſt criterion, by which the 
virtues of the man can be aſcer- 
tained ; in juſtice to Rouſſeau's 


memory, and to confound the 


malice of thoſe ſlanderers, whoſe 
en vy, contrary to the uſual na- 
ture of that baſe paſſion, has 
out- lived its object, I ſhall beg 
leave to ſubjoin the following 
account of his death, written by 
an eye witneſs, with that air of 
candour and ſincerity, which 
ſufficiently warrants the truth 
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W « In the afternoon of Wed- 


ns. July 1ſt, 1778, he 
(Rouſſeau) took his uſual walk 
with his little governor, as he 


called him ; the weather was 
very warm, and he ſeveral times 


ſtopped and deſired his little 
companion to reſt himſelf (a 
eircumſtance not uſual with 
him) and complained, as the 
child afterwards related, of an 
attack of the cholick ; which 
" However 


[+468 Þ 
neger was entirely removed 
8 when | he returned to ſupper, ſo 
that his wife had even no ſuſpi- 
cion of his being out of order. 
The next day he aroſe at his 
uſual hour, went to contemplate 
the riſing ſun in his morning 
walk, and returned to nn 
with his wife.“ | 


& 6 4v * 
- 


w gometime after, at the hour 
ſne generally went out about 
her family buſineſs, he deſired 
her to call and pay a ſmith that 
had done ſome work for him; 
H and 5 
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and charged her particularly to 
make no deduction from his 
bill, as he appeared to be an ho- 
neſt man; preſerving to the laſt 


moments of his life, thoſe ſenti- 


ments of probity and juſtice, 
which he enforced by his exam- 


ple, not leſs perſuaſively than by 


his writings. His wife had been 
out but a few minutes, when re- 
turning ſhe found him ſitting in 
a ſtraw chair, and leaning with 


his elbow on a neſt of drawers. 
What is the matter with you, 
my fear, ſays ſhe: do you find 


Vour- 


* » 


n 
yourſelf ill ? 1 feel, replies he, a 
ſtrange uneaſineſs and oppref- 
ſion, beſides a fevere attack of | 
the cholick. Madame Rouſſeau 
upon this, in order to have aſ- 
ſiſtance without alarming him, 
begged the porter's wife to 
go to the chateau, and tell that 
her huſband was taken ill. Ma- 
dame de Girardin being the firſt 
whom thenews reached, hurried 
there inſtantly, and as that was 
with her a very unuſual hour of 
viſiting Rouſſeau, ſhe, as a pre. 
text for her coming, aſked him 

"NH 2 and 
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and his wife, whether they had 
not been diſturbed in the night 
by the noiſe made in the village ? 
Ah! madam,” anſwered Rouſ- 


ſeau in a tone of voice that de- 


clared the feeling he had of her 
condeſcenſion ; * am perfectly 
ſenſible of your goodneſs, but 
you ſee Jam in pain, a and to haye 
you a witneſs of my ſufferings, 
is an addition to them; and 
both your own delicate ſtate of 
health, and the natural tender- 


neſs of your heart, unfit you for 


the light of other people's ſuf- 
ferings. 


(: 54 3 


ferings. You will do me a 
kindneſs, and yourſelf too, Ma- 
dam, by retiring and leaving me 
alone with my wife for ſome by 
time.” She returned therefore 
to the chateau, to leave him at 
liberty to receive without inter- 
ruption, ſuch aſſiſtance as his 
cholic required, the only aſliſt- 
ance in appearance, which he 
ſtood-in need of.” 


"\ „ 


« As. ſoon as he was alone 
with his wife, he deſired her to 
ſit down beſide him, Here I 

am, 


+ 9 OL. 


am, my dear ; how do you find 
. yourſelf? The cholic tortures 
me ſeverely, but I intreat you to 
open the window; let me once 
more ſee the verdure that covers 
the face of nature ; how beau- 
tifulitis! My dear huſband, what 
do you mean by ſaying ſo? It 
has always been my prayer to 
God, replied he with the moſt 
perfect tranquility, to die with- 
out doctor or diſeaſe, and that 

you might cloſe my eyes; my 

prayers are on the point of being 
heard, If : have ever been the 
cauſe 


C07 
cauſe of any affliction to you 
if by being united to me, you 
have met with any misfortune, 
that you would have otherwiſe 
avoided, I intreat your pardon 
for it. Ah, it is my duty, cried 
ſhe all in tears, it is my duty 
and not yours, to alk forgive- 
neſs for all the trouble and un- 


eaſineſs I have occaſioned to you! 
But what can you mean by talk- 
ing in this manner? Liſten to 
me, my dear wife: I feel that I 
am dying, but I die in perfect 
tranquility ; I never meant il to 

| any 


( 56 ) 


any one, and I have 4 * fo 
Prot upon the mercy of God. 1 


' 


* My friends have role 


me never to diſpoſe without your 


conſent, of the papers I have 
put into their hands; the Mar- 
quis de Girardin will have the 
humanity to claim the perform- 
ance of their promiſe. Thank 


the Marquis and his lady on my 


part; I leave you in their hands, 


and I have a ſufficient reliance 


on their friendſhip, to carry 


along with me the ſatisfactory 


CCTI'- 
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certainty, that they will be a fas 
ther and mother to you. Tell 
them I requeſt their permiſſion 
to be buried in their garden, and 
that I have no choice as to the 
particular ſpot. Give tny ſouve- 
nir to my little governor, and 
my botany to Mademoiſelle Gi- 
rardin. Give the poor of the 
village ſometing to pray for me, 
and let the honeſt couple whoſe 
marriage I had ſettled, have the 
preſent I intended to make them. 
I charge you beſides. particular= 
ly, to have my body opened af- 

2 5351 ö ter 
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ter my death, by proper per- 
fons, and that an exact account 
or the appearances and diſſec- 
tion, be committed to writing.“ 


© In the mean time the pains 
he felt encreaſed; he complain- 
ed of ſhooting pains in the 
breaſt and head. His wife being 
no longer able to conceal her af- 
fiction, he forgot his own ſuf- 
ferings to conſole her. What, 
ſaid he, have I loſt all your af- 
fection already; and do you la- 
ment my happineſs, happineſs 


never 


625 


never to have an end, and which 
it will not be in the power of 
men to alter or interrupt? See 
how clear the heavens lock, 
I pointing to the ſky, in a kind 
of tranſport that ſeemed to col- 
le& all the energy of his ſoul,) 
there is not a ſingle cloud; 
don't you ſee that the gate of 
the bleſſed manſions is open, and 
that God himſelf waits my ap- 


proach ? At theſe words he fell 
forwards, dragging his wife 
down along with him. At- 
tempting to raiſe him, the finds 


„ 


him ſpeechleſs and without mo- 
tion. Her cries bring all with» 
in hearing to her aſſiſtance; the 
body is taken up and laid on 
the bed. At that moment I en- 
tered, and taking his hand, 1 
found it ſtill a little warm, and 
even imagined his pulſe beat; 
the ſhortneſs of the time in 
which the fatal event had taken 
place, the whole having paſſed 
in | leſs than a quarter of an 
hour, left me a ray of hope. 1 
ſent for the neighbouring ſur- 
geon, and diſpatched a perſon to 


«rid "Bil Paris, 


0 


Paris, for a phyſician, a friend 
of Rouſſeau's, charging him to 
come without a moment's de- 
lay. I called for ſome alkali vo- 
latil fluor, and made him ſmell 
to, and ſwallow it repeatedly, 
all to no effect. The conſum- 
mation ſo delightful to him, 
and ſo fatal to us, was already 
completed, and if his example 
taught me how to die, it could 
not teach me to bear his loſs 
without regret.. 


* 
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My readers will, I truſt, ex- 
cuſe this ſhort digreſſion; the 
practice of celebrated moraliſts 
is ſo often at variance with their 
precepts, that it is but doing 
juſtice to the cauſe of virtue, to 
others and ourſelves, to make 
the world acquainted with ſuch 
inſtances of conformity between | 
the writings and the life of 
en » 


mh On entering the pack we/tra- 
vors d a hollow way, which had 
. ſomething gloomy and gro- 

teſque 


(6) 


teſque in its appearance. On 
our left hand was a lake with a 
terrace intervening, which for 
ſome time hid it from our fi ght : 
On our right a ſteep hill irre- 
gularly wooded, while the val- 
ley was divided in its whole 
length by a ſmall rivulet, over 
which on. a flag we read the 
tollowing inſcription : . 


Coule, gentil ruiſſeau, ſous cet epais feul- 
ti lage % 
Ton bruit charme le ſens. il attendri 10 ; 
. cour; 
Coule, gemtil Wiss, car ton Cours of 
image 


3 beau jour paiſe dans le bonheur. 
« Flow 


„ 


4% Flow, gentle ſtream, beneath this 
embowering made; thy murmur ſoftens 
the heart while it delights the ear : flow, 
gentle ſtream; thy eurrent is the image of 
a day deformed by * cloud, and a heart 
Cilturbed by no ) care,” ; 


„A A little 3 on, was a 
rock with theſe words from 
er $1 Hunt 


— Hens ſtudious let me fit,\ 
And hold high converſe with the mighty 
Lg 


We next came to a mall mY 
tar of ſtone called Pr autel de la 
penſce, the altar of thought, with 
this inſcription 
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A la reverie. 


Sacred to meditation... 


Our progreſs through this 
gloomy but not unplealing val- 
ley, had filled our minds with 
ideas not ill preparatory to the 
contemplation of the principal 

object of our curioſity, as well as 


that of moſt other viſitants whom 
this place receives, the Tomb 
of Rouſſeau. It ſtands at about 
fifteen or twenty yards diſtanee 
from the neareſt land, in an 
iſland of the lake, of an oblong 
form; about forty | yards | in 
* length, 4 


{06-2 
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length, and ten or fifteen in 
ii breadth,” covered with the rich- 
| | 18 eſt verdure, and bordered with 
| [ 1 | beautiful poplars, from which. 
. it takes its name, being called 
1 1˙7le des peupliers, The Tomb 
Me is in the middle, a ſimple yet 
I! elegant marble monument. The 
il inſcription on one ſide of it 1s, 
f | Tci repoſe 
| | ! L'homme de la nature et de la verité. 
| j 3 Here reſts — F 
| | | 3 The man of nature and of truth. 
li] Beneath which is the motto 


. Rouſſeau had choſen for him- 
l 0 | | e 


n 


SY 


words only, as ample in their 


ber, are engrav d: 


relievo, a mother inſtructing 


667) 
ſelf, and which he made the 


great rule, equally of his writ- 
ings and his actions; 


* 


| Vitam impendens vero, 
Be rh the purchaſe, tho” the price be life. 


On the lead the following 


ſignificancy as fewin their num- 


Hic jacent oſſa 9 J. Rouſſeau. 


Here lie the remains of J. J. Rouſſeau. 


on the - othir” e of ue 
Tomb is repreſented in baſſo 


K 2 


hen 
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her daughters, and teaching 


them to tear in pieces the rib- 
bands, laces, ſilks and other 


trifling ornaments, which the 
prevailing mode of education 
has too long taught the fair ſex 


to conſider, as the firſt objects 


of their attention and care. 
On the verge of the lake is a 


ſeat to repoſe on: here, as we 


fat down, we read the following 


| lines, ſuggeſted no doubt by the 


ſculpture juſt mentioned, and 
intended as a companion to it: 


De 


* 5 
ve la mere à lenfant il rendit les tendreſſes, 
De Venfant & la mere il rendit les careſſes 
De l'homme de ſa naiſſance il fut le bien 

faiteur, | | 

Et le rendit plus libre afin qu'il fut meil- 
leur. | x 

e To the daughter he reſtored 
the affection of the mother, to 
the mother the careſſes of the 
daughter. His whole life had 
but one object; that object was 
the happineſs of humanity, and 
if he wiſhed to ſee all mankind 
free, it was becauſe he knew 
that virtue and freedom are in- 


ſeparable companions, | 


— F 
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Oppoſite us on a flag which 
lay againſt a bank of earth, was 
inſcribed the following epitaph: 


La, ſous ces peupliers, dans ce ſimple 
tombeau 
Qu'entourent ces ondes paiſibles, 


Sont les reſtes mortels de J. J. Rouſſeau x 
Mais c'eſt dans tous les cœurs ſenſibles 


Que cet homine fi bon, qui fut tout ſen- 
timent, | 
De ſon ame a fonde l'eternel an | 


* In yonder unadorned Tomb, 
ſhaded by over-hanging poplars, 
and encircled by theſe unruffled 
[ waters, reſts all that was mor- 

1 . tal of J. J. Rouſſeau, But a 
more 


( 7: ) 
more laſting monument, one 
that ſhall prolong to all ages 
the memory of the man Who 
lived only to ſenſibility and vir- 
tue, is erected in every boſom 
that glows with the flame of the 


one, or beats to the throbbings 
of the other.” 


Whether the concluding 
thought of the above lines was 
borrowed from Pope's well 
known epitaph on Gay, or ſug. 
geſted merely by a ſimilarity of 
character inthe perſons to whom 
e theſe 


KA 

, theſe different tributes of friend. 

ſhip were paid, it muſt be ac- 

knowledged that the French 

compoſition has no little advan- 
tage over the Engliſh one, in 
the circumſtance of its being 
free from the equi vogue which ſo 
vilely disfigures the concluſion 
of the latter; ; 


Ene worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
- Striking their penſive boſoms, EAR lies 
| Gay. ' 


I cannot however help think- 

ing that the following epitaph, 
made alſo for Rouſſeau, ſhould 
have 


(73) 
bave been preferred to the for- 
mer, were it only on account of 
its greater ſimplicity. 
Sous ces peupliers paiſibles 
Repoſe J. J. Rouſſeau: 


Ames honnetes et ſenſibles! 7 
Votre ami dort ſous ce tombeau. 


RgReneath thoſe peaceful pop- 
lars reſts J. J. Rouſſeau. Oh 
all ye virtuous and feeling ! 
your friend, your brother re- 
poſes within this tomb.“ 


We quitted this hallowed ſpot 
with reluctance, and entered a 
delightful little valley replete 

= * with 
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with beauties of the moſt ro- 
mantick caſt. We made the 
circuit of a meadow encom- 
paſſed with water, and came to 
a grotto called Ja grotte verte, 
the grotto of verdure, with this 


inſcription : 


O charmante couleur d'une verte prairie ! 
Tu repoſes les yeux et tu calmes le cœur: 
Ton effet eſt celui de la tendre harmonie, 
Qui plait à la nature et qui fait ſa douceur. 


Delightful verdure ! that, 
robing the earth's green lap, re- 
freſh the fatigyed fight and 
tranquilize the perturbed heart, 
yours is that viſible harmony, 

that 


& 75.4 

that concord of correſponding 
hues, which is nature's faireſt 
ornameat, and her ſupreme de- | 
light.” e 

Oppoſite the grotto, on a tree, 
hung a board with a ſong ſet to 
muſick by Rouſſeau; the words 
were paſtoral and pathetic, and 
I was pleaſed to ſee one of Rouſ- 
ſeau's excellencies, his talent for 
muſical compoſition, atteſted b ß 
the kind of monument of all 
others, the fitteſt to perpetuate 


the memory of genius, a ſpeci- 
L 2 men 
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men of its productions. Hav- 
ing nearly made the round of 
the meadow, through this ſhady 
walk, we came to an open ſpace 
with a bank of green turf ; 


over it hung a board with an 
inſcription from the Georgicks: 


Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agreſtes, 


&c. 


A little lower down, near the 
margin of the river, was an el- 
bow chair, made (as our guide 
informed us) by Rouſſeau him- 


ſelf. It was formed of rude un- 
emed twigs, interwoven and 


grafted 


r 


grafted as it were into the tree, 
which ſerved as a back to it. 


From this place a dark wind- 
ing path brought us unexpected- 
ly to a baſon of clear water, near 
which ſtood a pyramid ſacred to 
the paſtoral Poets, Theocritus, 
Virgil, Geſner and Thomſon; 
the latter, it would appear, being 
ranked in this claſs, in regard 
to the ſubject, not the form 
of his writings. Short inſcrip- 
tions in the language of each 


Dioet are added to the four names 
| which 
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which occupy the four ſides of 
the baſe. At the foot of the 
pyramid lay a ſtone inſcribed in 
'Engliſh, to the memory of Shen- 

ſtone, and near it were two trees 
with their branches inter woven 
and theſe words on a board: 


Omnia junxit amor. 


Love, the bond of univerſal union. 


A ſymbol and device prettily ex- 
preſſive of the paſſion which 
conſtitutes the chief ſubject of 
rural poetry. | 


Near 


1 

Near the temple of the paſto- 
ral muſe, but without the limits | 
of the delightful valley we had 
juſt quitted, we ſaw the Temple 
of Philoſophy. The neigh- 
bourhood of theſe two ſtruc- 
tures ſeemed to 1mage no leſs 
truly than ingeniouſly, the in- 
timate connection between na- 
ture and ſcience; but in the 
ſtate of the Temple of Philoſo- | 
phy itſelf, we found an allego- 
ry ſtill more ſtriking; it remains 
unfiniſhed, Over the door we 
read: | 


Rerum 


680) 
Rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 


Of things to know the cauſes. 
Within the temple, 


Hoc templum inchoatum 

Philoſophiæ nondum perfectæ 
MiIcRAELI MoNTAIGNE, ' 

Qui omnia dixit, | 
Sacrum eſto. 


Be this temple 
(Unfiniſhed like the ſcience whoſe name it 
bears) | 
Sacred to the memory of him 
who left nothing unſaid, 
Michal. MoxNTAIGNE. 


The building is ſupported by 
fix whole pillars, inſcribed with 
| the 


tes, V oltaire, Penn, Monteſ | 
quieu and Rouſſeau. A ſeventh 
ſtands broken with this inſerip. 
tion: | 


( 81 ) | 
the names of Newton, Deſcar- E 


Quis hoe perficiet # 


Who will complete it ? 


Three others without any in- 
ſcription lie on the ground, al- 
luding to the ſtructure before it 

is complete. | 
Near this Temple and look- 
ing towards it, to intimate, we 
may ſuppoſe, the dependance of 
ö — true 
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true piety on philoſophy, ſtands 
a ruſtick chapel or hermitage, 
with this inſcription over the 
door: 
Au ereateur yeleve mon hommage, 

En Vadmirant dans ſon plus bel ouvrage. 


I raiſe my heart to the creator of all 
things, while I admire him in the faireſt 
of his works, 


Near this is a dark, lonely 
valley, where we read engraved 
on a ſtone, the following in- 
ſcription, the ſenſations it 1s ſo 
well calculated to convey, being 
not a little heightened by the 
ſilence 


(4s } 


filence and gloomineſs of the 
place : | 


Hic fuerunt inventa 
Plurima oſſa occiſorum, 


Quando fratres fratres, 
Cives caves trucidabant :; 
Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum ! 


* In this place were found 
the bones of numbers {lain at 
that unhappy period, when 
brethren butcher'd brethren, and 
the hand of everycitizen was raiſ- 
ed againſt a fellow: ſuch were the 
crimes religion once inſpired !” 


„ Ms 
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The bones here alluded to 


s 


5 were diſcovered by accident ſome 
years back, and it does no little 
honour both to the taſte and the 


humanity of the Marquis de 


Girardin, thus to derive from. 
this awful monument of the 


dangers of ſuperſtition, an 1n- 
tereſting embelliſhment to his: 
park, and an important leſſon 
to its viſitors. 


The gloomy impreſſions which 
we could not help carrying with 


us from this place, were ſuc- 
2 | ceeded 
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ceeded by more cheerful ideas, 
ſuggeſted by the. well-contrived 
contraſt of the next object that 
attracted our attention. It was 
a ſmall area or open ſpace, 
with a ſtage for the muſician in 
the middle, where the country 


people dance on Sundays and 


holidays. This is the principal, 


almoſt the only amuſement of 
the French peaſants: the nobi- 


lity and the gentry frequently 
ſuperintend thoſe dances, and 
ſometimes join in them. 


Our. 
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Our guide next led us to that 
part of the park which lies at 
the back of the houſe. We fol- 


lowed him along a path, cut 


thro' the wood, and bordering 
a rivulet, over which the branches 
of the trees formed an uninter- 
rupted arch. Near the entrance 
of this gloomy but not unpleaſ- 
ing paſſage, is a rough unfaſhi- 
ioned ſtone by way of altar. On 
one ſide we read, 


Qui regna amore. 


This is the domain of love. 


On 


( 87 ) 
on the other; 


L'acque parlano d'amore, | 
E l'aura, e i rami, 
E gli augeletti, e i peſci, 
E i fiore, e l'herba. 


The ſtream, the breeze that 
fans it, the flowers that gild the 
graſs that borders its margin, 
the verdant, o'erhanging arch, 
its vocal tenants, the glittering 
inhabitants of the moving chryſ- 
tal; all whiſper love, all ſpeak 
his preſence here. 


After 


After winding along with 


the ſtream for ſome time, we 


reached a grotto ſcooped i into a 


bank of earth which over-hung 


the ſtream. The branches arch- 


ing over our heads kept off the 
rays of the ſun, and invited us 


to. reſt from the fatigue which 
our ramble, however delight- 
ful, could not but have been 
attended with. We ſat down; ; 
the rivulet flowed at our feet, 
and its delightfal murmur play- 


ing upon the ear, appeared to 
repoſe our minds in the ſame 


- 


Pro- 
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| proportion that the turfy bank 


we ſat on did our bodies. At a 


little diſtance the brook, toge- 
ther with a ſpring, which bub- 
bles up from the earth, forms a 
baſon, whoſe water is of the 
cleareſt chryſtal, and the ſands 
ſo remarkably bright that they 
have a ſilver caſt. Within the 
grotto were inſcribed the follow- 


ing lines: x 0 


0 limpide fontaine, O fontaine cherie ! 
Puiſſe la ſotte vanité 


Ne jamais frequenter ta rive humble et. 
ſleurie; 
Que ton ſimple ſentier ne ſoit point fre- 


- quente 


N- Par 
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0 Par aucun tourment de la vie, 
=_ a Tel que Pambition, Venvie, ® ® 
=. L'avarice et la fauſſe &: | 
it Un boccage fi frais, un ſejour fi traaguille, 
Au tendre ſentiment doit ſeul fervir d'aſyle: 
Les ramaux amoureux entrelaſſès expres 
Aux. muſes, aux amours s 'offoagt leur voile 

epais, 

(| Et le criſtal d'une onde pure 
i A jamais ne doit reflechir, . 
Que les graces de la nature, 
Et les images du plaiſir. 


« Oh ſweetly bubling * 
| 3 liquid chryſtal ! may the tread 
3 of inflated vanity never bruiſe 
B the flowers that border thy de- 
| lightful margin. Let the tyrants 
1 of human life, Ambition, Envy, 
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Avarice, Hypocriſy, _ exerciſe | 
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cheir deſpotick controul without 


thy happy limits, but never ap- 
proach an aſylum reſerved for 
the ſilent ſenſations of unutter- 
able happineſs, or the impatient 
effuſions of eloquent delight. 
Never, no never let thy unpol- 


luted mirrour reflect ought but 


che beauties of nature, or the 
Ren of Love.. 


Ra to this b 


ſpot, and ſerving as an appen- 
dage to it is a e erected, S 


N 2 ou 


- 
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Otio et Muſis. 


* 
To retirement and a he M uſes. 


A little higher up we crotled 


the river in a boat to the 


* 
Tour a la belle Gabrielle, 


Fair Gabriella's tower, 
4 
Where the moſt amiable of 


"monarchs, Henry the fourth 1. 
enjoyed in the converſation dk a 


beautiful and accompliſhed wo- 
man the well- earned remiſſion 
from buſineſs and care, which 
the ſhort intervals of application 
to the happineſs of his ſubjects 

3 „ 


1 
and proſperity of his kingdom, 


gave him. The character given 


of the amiable D'Errees by all 
the cotemporary hiſtorians, ac- 


counts fully for the reſolution 


taken by Henry, of raiſing her 
to a throne which ſhe would 
have ſo well become, and makes 
us feel a greater degree of regret 


at her untimely fate, which pre- 


vented that reſolution from tak- 
ingh effect. The only thing 
wanting to make their lives as 
irreproachable as they were fin- 


cere, was the ſanction of a legi- 


timate 
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timate union; and tho nothing 


can make amends for a defici- 


ency of that nature, yet Henry's 


ſituation, married to a woman 
equally unwilling and unworthy 


to receive the homage of his af- 
fections, and afford him that 
domeſtick happineſs which, after 
the welfare of his ſubjects, was 


the object of his warmeſt de- 
ſires, muſt abate much of the 
ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of four 
cenfare, and eneline us to ex- 
euſe at leaſt what W] e cannot 


. 
approve LCL d 


The 


"(8 3 


The * inſcription - over the 
entrance, the form and archi- 
tecture of the building, the fa- 
ſhion and diſpoſition of the fur- 


niture, the air of antiquity that 
ſtruck us without as well as 
within the tower, made the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſion on our 


| | ! 
* En cette tour droit de peage 
La belle Gabrielle avoit ; 


C'eſt de tout tems qu*'um Frangois doit 
Ala beaute foi et hommage. 


In this tower reigned Love and Gabriel- 


la, in which beauty received, and valour 


paid the homage due in * from the 


brave to the fair. | 8 
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minds, and carrying us back in 
idea to the days of Henry and 
Gabriella, the illuſion was ſo 


ſtrong that, on entering an oval 
 falloon which forms the ſecond 


ſtory of the tower, we were al- 


moſt diſappointed at not finding 


the lovers tete-a-tete before us. 
We examined with no little ea- 
garneſs every object that pre- 
ſented itſelf within this ſmall 
building, not ſo much on ac- 
count of the value or rarity of 

the things conſidered in them- 


ſelves, as from the relation they 


- ONCE 


TEES 


once bore to Henry and his 


amiable miſtreſs. In ſuch a 
place and on ſuch a ſubject as 


this, the loyalty and gallantry 


of the French nation have had 
a ſplendid opportunity to diſ- 
play themſelves ; and according- 


ly the walls, pillars, &c. are co- 
vered with ſongs, inſcriptions in 


proſe &c. in honour of the good 


Henry (as he is ſtill called) and 
the fair Gabriella. But none 
of theſe monuments of admira- 


tion and gratitude (though more 


truly valuable perhaps, as pro- 


Oo Cceeding 
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ceeding ſolely from the heart, 
than the pyramids and columns 
erected by flattery or fear) does 
ſo much honour to the memory 
1 of the former, as the armour of 
0 Dominique de Vic, ſuſpended 
at the entrance of the tower. 
This gentleman, one of the 
beſt and braveſt of Henry the 


| 1 Fourth's officers, as well as the 
| | Moſt attached to his maſter, 
1 | paſſing through Rue de la Fe- 
4 ronnerie in which he had been 


” = affaſlinated, two days after that 
| 


— unhappy event, was ſo ſuddenly 
* N and 
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e 
and violently affected at the # 
ſight of the place where the * 
parricide (to ſpeak the language 
of the grateful ſubje&s of ſo 
good a king) was committed, 
that he was taken ill on the ſpot, 
and died next morning; an in- 
ſtance of affection perhaps un- 
parallelled, and a ſtriking proof 

how that amiable Monarch was 
adored by thoſe who knew him 


beſt, 


From the top of the tower, 
which commands an extenſive 
O 2 proſpect 
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proſpect over the park and gar- 
dens, we took a general view 

of the beauties we had already 
examined in detail, and found 

the whole as grand and ſublime 

as the parts of which it is com- 
poſed, were beautiful and pictu- 
reſque. The water in particu- | 


lar, ſpreading away at a diſtance 
has a fine effect. We deſcend- 


ed with regret, and found in 
our way back to the village, 
which was no leſs agreeable than 

8 that by which we came, the on- 


Iy conſolation we were in a hu- 
mour 


5 
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mour to receive, a ſucceſſion of ß 
beauties that ſtarted up to our 
view at every ſtep we advanced. 
Such in ſome ſort are the 0 
gardens of Ermenonville : how- 
ever I have drawn but a rude 
ſketch of their beauties, It re- 
quires more time than I can 
ſpare, and more talents than I 
can boaſt, to viſit them with 
attention and deſcribe them 
with accuracy. I hope, how- 
ever, that my feaders will re- Wy © 
ceive ſome amuſement and in- : 
; form- 
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. 
formation from the account I 
have given, and participate in 
degree in the pleaſure I 
w 


received, Being accuſtom- 


ed to the inſipid regularity of 
French gardens, my eyes wan- 
dered with delight over a bolder 


ſpecies of improvement. Here 


I fawno long ſtrait allies, where 


the facrilegious ſheers are ever 


ready to clip away the Juxuri- 
ant branches; no barren ſandy 


walk; no flowery paſtures cut 


| A out into unmeaning figures * 


the hand of caprice; no ar- 
 tificial 


FJ 
tificial baſons ; no water-ſpouts; 
no marble, or porcelaine vaſes; 
no cold inanimate ſtatues, plant- 
ed in a row, at equal diſtanges; | 
no balnſtrades ; no ſplendid ter- 
races, loaded with ſuperfluous 
ornaments, and which only raiſe 
in the mind the idea of fterile 
magnificence; no delightleſs 
bowers whence gyery ſingle 

charm is baniſhed, and which 
only fatigue the ſight with the 
glare of day, the luſtre of 
looking glaſſes and the poliſh of 


- marble 2 Ermenonville® | 
18 
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is not deformed by ſuch prouck 
ornaments, but, as if conſcious | 
of the charms of its native ſim- 
plicity, and ſcorning theaſſiſtance 
fart, leaves the care of its em- Fl 
1 belliſhmentsto nature alone,who. 
' _- , with. a free but finiſhed touch, 
| : x." chalked out every thing after 
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[ 
] her own ſublime image, the ſole 
; model and exiterion of excellence 

1 in this as in every other concern '" 


1 of genius and true taſte. 
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